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PREFACE 

A  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed  since  Arthur  T.  Hannett  was 
elected  governor  of  New  Mexico.  Occasionally  one  hears  it  said 
that  during  those  years,  though  war  and  science  have  changed 
the  face  of  the  world,  New  Mexican  politics  remain  the  same. 
Even  the  names  remain  familiar.  Clinton  Anderson  was  a  leader 
in  Hannett's  campaign  for  the  governorship;  John  Miles  aided 
him  in  Quay  County.  Dennis  Chavez  stumped  the  northern 
counties  defending  the  "Hannett  election  code."  Republicans 
denounced  Democrats  as  radicals  and  dupes  of  the  Communists. 

But  there  are  also  differences.  In  the  New  Mexico  of  the  twen- 
ties, as  in  the  preceding  decade,  politics  was  no  game  for  the 
weakling  or  the  squeamish.  The  battle  was  not  a  sham  battle  as 
it  seems  to  have  been  on  certain  later  occasions,  nor  was  the  result 
a  foregone  conclusion.  Candidates  and  parties  fought  to  win,  and 
the  rules  as  represented  in  the  election  laws  of  the  day  permitted 
—in  fact  if  not  in  theory— virtually  all  holds.  The  press  joined 
lustily  in  the  fight.  No  man  who  entered  public  life  was  safe  from 
its  attack.  If  the  Albuquerque  Herald  or  Tribune  did  not  abuse 
him  the  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican  did.  Only  the  obscure  or  the 
mediocre  were  spared  and  not  always  they.  Nor  was  the  battle 
over  with  the  election.  The  vanquished  did  not  surrender.  Legis- 
lation and  administration  were  hampered  by  partisan  criticism 
and  frequently  by  partisan  obstruction.  The  results  were  some- 
times unfortunate  for  the  state.  But  on  the  whole  this  is  probably 
preferable  to  the  arrogance  and  carelessness  which  too  often 
proceeds  from  the  over-confidence  that  results  from  a  flabby 
opposition. 

There  was  no  flabbiness  in  New  Mexican  politics  of  the  twen- 
ties. There  may  have  been,  many  claimed  there  were,  other  evils 
—but  not  flabbiness.  A  man  must  give  and  take  hard  blows;  he 
must  be  strong,  determined,  and  ruthless— knowing  what  he 
wanted  and  that  it  was  worth  wanting— and  doing.  Arthur  T. 
Hannett  acted  so  while  he  was  in  the  main  stream  of  New  Mexi- 
can politics.  The  following  is  an  attempt  at  a  brief  sketch  of 
Hannett  during  the  period  of  his  governorship  and  of  the  poli- 
tics of  the  twenties.  It  is  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  politics  and 
political  parties  in  the  state.  Whether  it  proves  or  disproves  the 
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thesis  that  politics  have  not  changed  in  New  Mexico,  the  reader 
will  determine  for  himself.  In  any  event  it  is  the  belief  of  the 
authors  that  the  immediate  past  has  within  it  much  to  explain  the 
present. 

CHARLES  JUDAH 
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ARTHUR  T.  HANNETT 

Arthur  T.  Hannett  arrived  in  Gallup,  New  Mexico,  on  May 
11,  1911.  The  future  governor  possessed  one  typewriter,  three 
law  books,  and  seven  and  one-half  dollars.  Of  greater  value  than 
these  material  assets  were  a  Bachelor  of  Laws  degree  received 
from  Syracuse  University  in  1910  and  a  fund  of  recently  acquired 
knowledge  pertaining  to  life,  law  and  politics  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

Hannett  was  born  on  February  17,  1884,  in  Lyons,  New  York. 
His  father,  William  Hannett,  had  come  to  the  United  States  from 
Canada;  his  mother,  Mary  Emily  McCarthy,  belonged  to  a  prom- 
inent Syracuse,  New  York,  family.  Arthur  was  the  youngest  of 
their  seven  children. 

Upon  completion  of  his  education  in  the  Lyons  public  schools 
and  at  Syracuse  University  Hannett  accepted  a  position  as  a  law 
clerk  in  Buffalo,  New  York.  After  a  year,  however,  he  concluded 
—as  did  many  young  lawyers  of  his  day— that  the  West  offered 
greater  opportunity  and  adventure  than  the  more  populous  east- 
ern cities.  He  packed  his  belongings,  including  the  typewriter, 
and  the  three  law  books  and  left  New  York.  His  first  stop  was 
Helena,  Montana,  where  he  worked  in  the  law  office  of  Tom 
Walsh,  United  States  Senator  from  that  state.  However,  he  was 
not  satisfied  in  Helena  and  when  a  former  classmate  wrote  a 
letter  suggesting  that  he  come  to  Salt  Lake  City  he  was  given  a 
lesson  concerning  certain  fundamental  forces  underlying  Ameri- 
can law  and  politics. 

Hannett's  classmate  had  an  uncle,  a  sound  man  who  had  built 
up  a  sound  practice  which  he  was  relinquishing  to  his  nephew 
in  order  to  accept  a  judgeship: 

He  turned  over  his  office  to  the  two  legal  novices  and  left  for  a 
vacation  in  Hawaii.  While  the  judge  vacationed,  Hannett  took  a  law- 
suit instigated  by  a  small  farmer  against  a  large  and  politically  power- 
ful Utah  corporation.  The  suit  was  a  good  one.  The  corporation 
realized  that  it  had  a  battle  on  its  hands  and  made  a  very  satisfactory 
financial  settlement  out  of  court.  Hannett's  client  was  happy  with 
his  cash  settlement.  Hannett  was  elated  over  his  legal  victory  and  his 
substantial  fee,  proudly  reflecting  that  this  was  a  good  beginning  for 
a  young  man  and  that  possibly  he  would  soon  become  a  leading  attor- 
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ney  in  Salt  Lake.  This  elation  was  to  be  short  lived,  however,  for  the 
corporation  evidently  wired  the  results  of  the  case  to  the  vacationing 
jurist  who  in  turn  wired  Hannett  telling  him  very  clearly  "to  get  the 
hell  out  of  Utah  and  stay  out."i 

Feeling  that  under  the  circumstances  the  advice  W3.s  sound  if 
not  kindly  in  intent  the  young  lawyer  pocketed  his  fee  and  de- 
parted. He  had  not  liked  Montana;  Utah,  or  at  least  its  corpora- 
tions and  judges,  had  not  liked  him.  He  tried  Colorado.  His  ex- 
perience there  was  brief,  unpleasant  and  instructive.  In  Pueblo 
he  engaged  in  a  poker  game.  When  it  was  over  he  had  lost  most 
of  his  money  and  though  he  had  added  to  his  store  of  wisdom  he 
still  had  no  law  practice.  At  this  crisis  a  law  book  salesman  told 
him  there  was  an  opportunity  for  a  young  lawyer  in  a  little  coal 
mining  town  in  western  New  Mexico.  So  Arthur  T.  Hannett 
arrived  in  Gallup,  New  Mexico,  possessed  of  one  typewriter, 
three  law  books,  and  seven  and  one-half  dollars  and  the  valuable 
fund  of  recently  acquired  experience. 

ipii.  If  an  historian  were  compelled  to  choose  a  year  to  be 
called  the  sowing  season  for  a  new  age  he  might  well  choose  1911. 
In  Europe  the  Pax  Britannica  which  had  given  the  world  relative 
peace  for  almost  a  hundred  years  was  forever  shattered  by  the 
Italo-Turkish  War  over  Tripoli.  The  Tripolitan  War  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Balkan  Wars,  the  Balkan  Wars  by  the  first  World 
War,  the  long  armistice  and  World  War  II.  In  Asia  the  events 
of  1911  may  in  the  end  prove  even  more  significant.  There  Sun 
Yat-Sen  led  a  revolution  against  the  Manchu  Empire:  China,  the 
sleeping  giant  that  Napoleon  had  warned  against  awakening,  was 
aroused.  In  the  United  States  there  were  no  violent  upheavals. 
True  in  1911  the  first  transcontinental  air  flight  occurred  and 
a  physicist  named  Rutherford  proposed  the  nuclear  theory  of  the 
structure  of  the  atom,  but  such  events  merely  marked  the  further 
advances  of  modern  science,  that  slave  of  the  lamp  that  would 
eventually  lead  industrial  capitalism  into  a  new  world  of  plenty 
and  security. 

In  New  Mexico  the  above  events  caused  little  immediate  con- 
cern. But  there,  too,  1911  was  a  date  to  be  remembered.  It  was 
the  last  year  of  territorial  status.  The  constitution  for  the  new 

1.  Thompson,  Robert  G.,  The  Administration  of  Governor  Arthur  T.  Hannett, 
pp.  2-3.  The  information  was  obtained  in  a  personal  interview  with  A.  T.  Han- 
nett by  Robert  Thompson,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  February  10,  1949. 
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State  was  being  written.  This  constitution  would  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  men  who  owned  the  sheep  and  cattle,  of  those  who 
built  the  railroads  and  opened  the  mines.  It  did  little  for  the  men 
who  worked  in  the  mines.  It  was  among  these  latter  that  Arthur 
Hannett  built  his  first  law  practice. 

In  1911  Gallup  had  a  population  of  2,204.  It  was  a  community 
of  "coal  and  liquor."  ^  To  the  young  lawyer  from  up-state  New 
York  it  was  strange  but  stimulating.  He  rented  an  office  on  credit, 
received  as  a  gift  a  fourth  law  book,  a  copy  of  the  1897  Statutes 
of  New  Mexico,  and  awaited  clients.  He  did  not  have  to  wait 
long.  Labor  organizations  recognized  his  ability  and  he  was  soon 
representing  most  of  the  labor  unions  in  the  area.  By  1913  he  was 
so  firmly  established  that  he  returned  to  Lyons,  New  York,  and 
married  his  high  school  sweetheart,  Louise  E.  Westfall. 

Early  Politics.  In  New  Mexico  nearly  everyone  is  interested  in 
politics.  Its  impact  is  closer  to  the  individual  than  in  states  of 
larger  population.  It  was  almost  inevitable  that  an  ambitious  and 
popular  young  lawyer  should  be  drawn  into  the  political  orbit. 
Hannett  entered  the  state  in  1911.  In  1912  he  was  a  delegate 
from  New  Mexico  to  the  Democratic  national  convention  in 
Baltimore.  Two  years  later  he  was  elected  city  attorney  of  Gallup 
on  an  independent  reform  ticket.  He  served  until  1914.  During 
this  term  of  office,  his  first,  he  made  one  mistake  that  was  to  have 
annoying  repercussions  during  his  later  political  career.  He  ap- 
pointed a  certain  W.  P.  Diggs  as  city  marshall.  He  believed  Diggs 
to  be  an  able  man.  He  even  boasted  about  his  marshall's  ability 
to  a  friend  of  his.  The  friend  was  a  banker.  He  agreed  that  Diggs 
was  very  able.  Since  his  appointment  as  marshall  his  bank  ac- 
count increased  from  nothing  to  several  thousand  dollars. 

During  World  War  I,  Hannett  served  as  food  administrator 
for  McKinley  county.  In  1918  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Gallup. 
The  following  two  years  were  significant  for  both  Hannett  and 
McKinley  county.  The  new  mayor  put  the  city  on  a  sound  finan- 
cial basis  and  carried  out  a  fairly  comprehensive  paving  and 
building  program.  This  required  money  which,  of  course,  meant 
taxes.  Taxes  brought  down  upon  Hannett's  head  the  maledic- 
tions of  the  conservatives  and  particularly  the  mine  owners.  Once 
again  he  had  run  foul  of  the  corporations.  This  time  he  did  not 

2.  Ibid. 
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"get  to  hell  out."  Instead  he  organized  the  Democratic  party  in 
McKinley  county  so  effectively  that  the  Republicans  were  ousted 
from  a  control  which  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  unassailable. 
He  was  reelected  mayor  of  Gallup  in  1920  and  served  until  1922. 
By  1922  he  had  been  in  Gallup  eleven  years;  he  was  thirty-eight 
years  old  and  had  become  a  major  figure  in  state  Democratic 
circles. 

Candidate  for  Governor.  Hannett  made  his  first  entry  into 
statewide  politics  at  the  1922  state  convention  where  he  was  a 
strong  contender  for  the  gubernatorial  nomination.  But  al- 
though he  led  all  other  candidates  on  the  first  three  ballots  it 
was  not  yet  his  year.  The  country— and  with  it  New  Mexico— was 
still  in  the  throes  of  Harding  normalcy;  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  was 
riding  high.  And  Hannett  in  such  a  climate  of  opinion  was  re- 
garded as  a  liberal— his  opponents  even  branded  him  a  radical. 
Did  he  not  represent  labor  unions?  Did  he  not  oppose  the  Klan? 
Such  a  man  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  safe. 

It  was  stated  by  political  observers  that  the  move  to  require  a  ma- 
jority of  two-thirds  [for  nomination  by  the  Democratic  state  Conven- 
tion] was  made  in  an  effort  to  forestall  a  possible  nomination  for 
governor  for  A.  T.  Hannett,  of  Gallup,  who  has  the  support  of  the 
labor  element  in  the  convention  .  .  .  Hannett  has  considerable 
strength  and  the  conservative  wing  of  the  party  is  said  to  fear  that 
he  may  receive  a  majority  on  the  first  ballot.^ 

Whatever  grounds  the  conservatives  may  have  had  for  fearing 
such  a  catastrophe  as  the  nomination  of  a  "radical"  were  dissi- 
pated by  the  "great  bomb  plot"  which  was  revealed  while  the 
Democratic  convention  was  in  session.  The  "great  bomb  plot" 
was  an  alleged  conspiracy  aimed  at  blowing  up  the  Raton  Pass 
tunnel.^  It  was  supposedly  instigated  by  W.  P.  Seyfred,  president 
of  the  New  Mexico  Federation  of  Labor.  Hannett  was  the  Feder- 
ation's attorney.  As  the  news  reached  newspaper  headlines  and 
spread  among  delegates  Hannett  lost  votes.  Recognizing  the 
trend  and  realizing  that  even  if  nominated  he  and  his  party 
would  be  seriously  handicapped  by  the  "plot"  he  withdrew  from 
the  race.^ 

3.  Albuquerque  Journal,  August  30,  1922. 

4.  Ibid.,  September  1,  1922. 

5.  Personal  interview  with  A.  T.  Hannett  by  Robert  Thompson,  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico,  February  10,  1949. 
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James  Hinkle  of  Roswell,  politician,  rancher  and  banker,  be- 
longing to  the  tradition  of  the  old  "rugged,  two-fisted  West"  and 
untainted  by  ''radicalism"  or  association  with  industrial  labor, 
was  nominated. 

The  Republican  choice  for  governor  was  Dr.  Charles  L.  Hill. 
Dr.  Hill,  Las  Cruces  dentist,  director  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  El  Paso  and  owner  of  1,250  acres  of  land  eight  miles  north  of 
Las  Cruces,  was  a  "dark  horse"  and  not  well  known  by  the  voters; 
he  lacked  political  experience  and  apparently  political  appeal. 
In  the  subsequent  election  Hinkle  won  by  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand votes,  a  very  large  majority  at  that  time. 

During  Hinkle's  administration  Hannett  served  as  highway 
commissioner.  By  the  autumn  of  1924,  when  the  Democrats  held 
their  convention  in  Santa  Fe,  he  was  known  throughout  the  state 
as  an  able  administrator  and  resourceful  politician.  Although 
because  of  loyalty  to  Hinkle,  who  was  eligible  for  a  second  term, 
he  was  not  a  candidate  for  the  gubernatorial  nomination,  he  was 
definitely  "a.  man  with  a  future." 

The  Democratic  convention  was  called  to  order  September  15, 
1924.  George  Hunker,  San  Miguel  county  leader  and  party  chair- 
man, reported  that  party  bills  were  paid  and  that  there  was  no 
indebtedness.  But  despite  financial  solvency  all  was  not  well 
within  party  ranks.  Four  years  of  office  had  left  the  customary 
patronage  wounds  and  in  this  case  these  were  further  infected  by 
charges  that  Hinkle's  administration  had  discriminated  against 
the  Spanish  speaking  people  in  the  distribution  of  spoils.  The 
further  charge  was  made  that  Hinkle  had  been  too  indulgent 
towards  the  Klan,  which  had  been  particularly  active  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  state. 

Such  charges  need  not  necessarily  have  had  serious  conse- 
quences. Patronage  is  inevitably  a  mixed  blessing  to  a  party  in 
power  and  in  New  Mexico  racial  antagonism  is  the  sword  of 
Damocles  ever  hanging  by  a  horse  hair  over  the  head  of  the  poli- 
tician. Normally,  however,  that  horse  hair  of  mutual  interest 
holds  firm  and  patronage  squabbles  can  be  ironed  out.  But  in 
1924  conditions  were  not  normal  among  New  Mexico  Demo- 
crats, for  Bronson  Cutting  was  one  of  them  and  when  Cutting 
came  into  a  political  party  normalcy  fled  and  symptoms  of  schizo- 
phrenia inevitably  developed.  The  Democratic  Party  of  1924 
was  no  exception;  a  strong  faction  spearheaded  by  a  solid  Santa 
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Fe  county  delegation^  opposed  the  renomination  oE  Governor 
Hinkle.  On  the  eve  of  the  convention  this  element  claimed  277 
of  the  total  of  606  votes  and  supported  the  recently  converted 
Cutting  for  governor.  Moreover,  they  threatened  to  bolt  if 
Hinkle  were  renominated,  and  the  Cutting  faction  had  demon- 
strated its  ability  to  do  just  that.  Meanwhile  Hannett  was  already 
being  mentioned  as  a  possible  compromise  candidate. 

After  Hunker's  report  and  a  keynote  address  the  convention 
turned  to  the  business  of  nominating  candidates  and  the  fight 
came  into  the  open.  Hinkle  could  probably  have  forced  his  re- 
nomination  but  it  was  evident  that  to  do  so  would  risk  splitting 
the  party  and  losing  the  November  election.  At  three-thirty  p.  m. 
of  the  second  day  of  the  convention  his  withdrawal  as  a  candidate 
was  announced.  Shortly  before  this  he  had  left  the  convention 
hall  to  "answer  a  phone  call."  Presumably  party  leaders  induced 
him  at  this  time  to  sacrifice  in  the  interest  of  harmony  his  oppor- 
tunity for  a  second  term  as  governor.  At  the  same  time  C.  C. 
Magee,  editor  of  the  Albuquerque  Journal  and  even  less  pala- 
table to  the  Hispano  element  of  the  state  than  Hinkle,  withdrew 
from  the  senatorial  race.  Peace  was  thus  restored  but  could  be 
maintained  only  if  candidates  satisfactory  to  both  factions  were 
found.  Sam  Bratton,  state  supreme  court  justice,  was  given  the 
senatorial  nomination.  The  governorship  remained  to  be  settled. 

In  the  end  the  choice  was  made  without  serious  disagreement. 
With  Hinkle  out  Cutting  also  withdrew  from  the  race  and  the 
convention  met  at  eight  p.  m.  for  its  evening  session. 

Hiram  Dow  from  Roswell,  Hinkle's  home,  nominated  Arthur 
T.  Hannett  for  governor;  Dennis  Chavez,  Bernalillo  county 
leader,  seconded;  A.  P.  Hill  of  the  once  dissident  Santa  Fe  delega- 
tion moved  the  nominations  be  closed.  Hannett  was  nominated 
by  acclamation.  Hinkle  and  Cutting  pledged  full  support  to  the 
ticket. 

Although  not  unaware  of  the  maneuvering  Hannett,  himself, 
had  remained  aloof.  He  later  said: 

Cutting  wanted  to  be  governor  all  right  .  .  .  When  we  got  back 
to  the  convention  hall  Hinkle  withdrew  his  name.  "Mike"  Otero,  Jr., 
Cutting's  floor  leader,  wanted  to  adjourn  the  convention  for  the  day 
so  that  he  could  work  on  the  delegates,  but  Ed.  Swope  blocked  the 

6.  Santa  Fe  Neiv  Mexican,  September  15,  1924. 
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move.  Neither  Cutting's  nor  Hinkle's  name  ever  came  before  the  con- 
vention for  a  vote.  Cutting  probably  withdrew  his  name  as  a  po- 
tential candidate  because  he  knew  he  didn't  have  a  chance. "^ 

Following  the  gubernatorial  nomination  the  convention 
adopted  a  platform.  It  pledged  that  the  Democrats  in  the  state 
legislature  would  vote  for  ratification  of  the  amendment  to  the 
United  States  constitution  which  would  outlaw  child  labor;  it 
advocated  free  text  books  in  the  public  schools,  improved  recrea- 
tional facilities,  the  sale  of  state  public  land  to  small  settlers,  the 
establishment  of  old  age  homes,  safety  laws  for  the  coal  mines,  a 
workman's  compensation  law,  a  law  requiring  bankers  to  inform 
depositors  of  the  nature  of  the  banks'  investments.  The  Ku  Klux 
Klan  "or  any  other  racial  or  religious  organization  which  raises 
the  standard  of  social  or  religious  belief  as  a  test  of  fitness  for 
public  office"  was  denounced.  Advocacy  of  the  repeal  of  the  road 
tax  and  substitution  of  a  gasoline  tax  to  finance  road  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  indicated  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
automobile  had  made  obsolete  the  traditional  methods  of  high- 
way finance. 

With  the  candidates  chosen  and  the  platform  written  the 
Democrats  were  ready  for  a  fighting  campaign.  Hannett  said  in 
accepting  the  nomination,  "I  expect  a  battle  .  .  .  and  I  am 
going  into  the  campaign  to  win."  ^ 

The  key  to  the  Republican  campaign  was  also  set  in  party 
convention.  Keynoter  Austin  Crile  called  upon  the  people  of 
New  Mexico  to  rally  to  Calvin  Coolidge  and  the  American  way 
of  life: 

Four  years  ago,  our  national  party  was  successful.  The  decision  was 
an  overwhelming  one.  Since  that  time  our  great  and  true  leader, 
Warren  G.  Harding,  has  been  claimed  by  death.  The  nation  bowed 
in  sorrow.  Out  of  their  sorrow  they  have  looked  with  confidence  to 
Calvin  Coolidge.  .  .  .  From  that  moment  until  now  the  nation  has 
expressed  its  assurance  in  his  honesty,  its  trust  in  his  ability.  .  .  . 
The  call  to  New  Mexico  to  make  sure  her  electoral  votes  go  to  the 
Republicans  this  year  means  more  than  at  any  other  time.  The  dan- 
ger of  the  Soviet  is  on  the  horizon— Davis  cannot  stop  the  tide.  Hope 
alone  lies  in  Coolidge:— We  shudder  to  think  of  what  might  happen 

7.  Personal  interview  with  A.  T.  Hannett  by  Robert  Thompson,  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico,  June  20,  1949. 

8.  Albuquerque  Journal,  September  17,  1924. 
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with  the  government  ownership  of  McAdoo  democrats,  o£  the  Bol- 
shevik attack  by  La  Follette  and  his  crew  if  they  win  the  election.^ 

Crile  also  bitterly  attacked  Democrats  in  general— including, 
no  doubt,  the  dangerous  radical  A.  T.  Hannett— who  "wanted 
to  take  away  my  house  and  home  and  provide  for  those  who  have 
neither  worked  nor  saved  for  themselves."  ^^ 

For  governor  the  Republicans  nominated  Manuel  B.  Otero,  a 
strong  candidate.  He  was  born  at  Las  Lunas,  New  Mexico,  and 
was  reared  and,  except  for  two  years  in  a  Pennsylvania  military 
school,  educated  in  the  state.  Experienced  in  politics  he  had  been 
assistant  postmaster  in  Santa  Fe  during  the  Taft  administration 
and  later  served  two  years  as  internal  revenue  collector  for  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona.  At  the  time  of  his  nomination  he  was  forty- 
one  years  old  and  engaged  in  the  sheep  business.  The  Republi- 
cans were  less  fortunate  in  their  choice  for  United  States  Senator. 
Holm  Bursum,  incumbent,  was  renominated.  He  had  been  the 
most  powerful  political  figure  in  the  state,  but  belonged  to  the 
generation  and  school  of  politicians  that  was  passing  from  the 
stage  in  the  state  and  nation.  For  the  rest  of  the  offices  the  candi- 
dates of  the  two  parties  were  reasonably  well  matched. 

The  Campaign.  Hannett's  campaign  was  directed  by  Edwin 
Swope,  state  chairman,  Clinton  Anderson,  publicity  director,  and 
Kyle  Crichton,  newspaper  columnist.  Each  of  this  trio  of  rela- 
tively young  men  was  destined  for  distinction:  Clinton  Anderson 
as  Congressman,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  Senator;  Kyle 
Crichton  as  editor  and  novelist;  Edwin  Swope  as  penalogist.  Han- 
nett needed  all  this  talent.  The  campaign  was  as  bitter  as  any  in 
New  Mexico's  history  and  certainly  in  none  have  more  vicious 
personal  attacks  been  made.  The  Democrats  centered  their  fire 
on  Albert  B.  Fall  and  Holm  Bursum,  contending  Otero  would  be 
the  tool  of  such  bosses.  Hannett  struck  the  party  note  regarding 
Fall: 

Six  years  ago  the  Republican  Party  of  this  state  gave  you  Albert 
B.  Fall  as  a  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate  and  told  you  that 

9.  Albuquerque  Herald,  September  23,  1924. 

10.  The  Republicans  endorsed  the  child  labor  amendment,  advocated  the  re- 
peal of  the  two  dollar  New  Mexico  poll  tax  (levied  against  women)  ,  the  passage 
of  a  corrupt  practice  act,  the  development  of  the  Rio  Grande  as  a  source  of  irriga- 
tion, and  the  leasing  of  public  lands  to  stockmen.  This  last  is  interesting  contrast 
to  the  Democratic  pledge  of  free  land  to  small  farmers. 
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he  was  an  honorable  man,  a  great  statesman— all  of  which  was  false. 
They  told  you  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  Party  in 
the  nation,  and  high  in  its  counsels— which  was  true.  You  elected  Fall 
to  the  Senate.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  and  New 
Mexico  will  be  a  hundred  years  living  down  the  disgrace  which  he 
brought  to  the  state.^^ 

The  charges  against  Bursum  were  of  more  immediate  signifi- 
cance inasmuch  as  Bursum  was  running  for  office.  It  was  claimed 
that  Bursum  owed  the  state  land  office  $4,603.00  for  leases  and 
rentals  due  on  state-owned  lands.  It  was  charged  that  just  before 
the  Republicans  left  office  in  1922  he  leased  state  lands  on  which 
the  rental  was  reduced  from  five  to  three  cents  per  acre  and  that 
he  also  left  unpaid  notes  for  delinquent  rentals  on  land  for  the 
years  1919,  1920,  1921  and  1922.  The  following  editorials  are 
samples  of  the  use  to  which  these  charges  were  put: 

It  was  such  actions  as  these  during  the  Republican  control  of  the 
land  office  that  caused  the  people  of  New  Mexico  to  repudiate  the 
old  gang  at  the  election  two  years  ago.^^ 

Another  example: 

This  same  gang,  unrepentant,  unreformed,  has  the  brazen  effront- 
ery to  ask  to  be  put  back  into  power  so  that  it  may  renew,  on  January 
first,  the  career  of  looting  which  the  people  so  rudely  interrupted 
two  years  ago.  Romero,  Bursum,  Otero,  Leahy  and  all  the  same  old 
gang  still  flauntingly  captain  the  Republican  ranks.^^ 

Meantime  the  Republicans  were  not  to  be  outdone.  Hannett 
was  branded  as  a  radical  and  friend  of  prostitution,  a  menace  to 
the  American  way  of  life.  The  accusation  of  radicalism  lacked 
substantiation  beyond  vague  charges  of  guilt  through  association. 
This  lack  of  body,  however,  did  not  impair  the  power  and  shrill- 
ness of  the  voice. 

An  issue  of  the  state  campaign  is  whether  radicalism  of  the  extreme 
type  shall  control  the  government.  Candidates  Morrow,  Hannett  and 
State  Chairman  Swope  are  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  most  violent 
faction  in  New  Mexico.  This  is  not  misrepresenting  them.  It  is  their 
pride  and  boast.  .  .  .  Are  the  great  body  of  people  in  New  Mexico 
who  hold  moderate  views,  who  believe  in  evolutionary  and  not  revo- 

11.  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  October  1,  1924. 

12.  New  Mexico  State  Tribune,  October  24,  1924. 

13.  Ihid.,  October  25,  1924. 
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lutionary  change,  willing  to  turn  over  the  state  to  .  .  .  Morrow, 
Hannett  and  SwopeP^* 

The  charge  that  Hannett  was  tolerant  of  if  not  actually 
friendly  towards  sin  was  based  on  information  volunteered  by 
W.  P.  Diggs,  that  city  marshall  whom  the  Gallup  banker  had 
found  so  enterprising.^^  Diggs  charged  that  Hannett  while  serv- 
ing as  Gallup  city  attorney  had  been  the  "legal  advisor  and  per- 
sonal friend  of  a  certain  Luigi  Liberati,"  an  immigrant  keeper 
of  a  house  of  prostitution,  and  he  had  foiled  him  [Diggs]  in  his 
attempt  to  rid  Gallup  of  the  procuror.  Digg's  story  was  aired  in 
full  by  the  Albuquerque  Herald}^  Hannett  replied  immediately 
that  his  only  relationship  with  Liberati  had  been  as  an  attorney 
in  a  case  regarding  citizenship.  He  then  turned  on  the  Herald 
saying  that  its  managing  editor  had  offered  him  an  option  on  the 
Herald,  carrying  editorial  control  for  ninety  days  for  five  thou- 
sand dollars  and  clearly  intimating  that  "if  I  did  not  come  across 
an  attack  would  be  made  on  my  character." ^"^ 

The  churches  of  Gallup  rallied  to  Hannett's  defense  in  a 
letter  signed  by  three  pastors.  "The  character  attacks  on  A.  T. 
Hannett  are  wholly  unwarranted  and  absolutely  false. "^^  How- 
ever, in  spite  of  his  own  and  the  churches'  defense  the  Republi- 
cans and  the  Herald  continued  to  make  much  of  Hannett's  asso- 
ciation with  Liberati. 

Of  course  there  were  issues  other  than  radicalism  and  sin. 
Hannett  "pointed  with  pride"  to  Governor  Hinkle's  state  admin- 
istration and  particularly  his  own  part  in  it  as  member  of  the 
state  highway  commission.  In  this  last  he  was  on  virtually  unas- 
sailable ground  since  the  functioning  of  the  highway  department 
had  been  one  of  the  most  creditable  aspects  of  Hinkle's  creditable 
administration.  But  if  Democratic  state  government  had  served 
the  people  well  what  of  the  national  administration  of  the  Re- 
publicans? Now  Hannet  pointed  with  mingled  alarm  and  scorn. 
Coolidge  prosperity?  New  Mexico  cattlemen  faced  ruin;  banks 
were  closed.  Protective  tariff?  Wool  was  higher  in  Melbourne 
and  London  than  in  Boston.  How,  then,  did  the  tariff  that  in- 

14.  Albuquerque  Journal,  October  25,  1924. 

15.  Supra,  p.  3. 

16.  Albuquerque  Herald,  October  28,  1924. 

17.  New  Mexico  State  Tribune,  October  31,  1924. 

18.  Ibid.  The  letter  was  signed  by  the  pastors  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  First 
Methodist  Church  and  the  minister  of  the  Congregational  Church. 
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creased  the  costs  of  what  they  must  buy  help  New  Mexico  sheep- 
men? Honesty?  Albert  B.  Fall.  Efficiency?  Warren  Harding. 

So  the  campaign  was  fought,  with  apparently  no  holds  barred. 
It  was  fought  in  the  press,  on  street  corners,  at  the  cross  roads, 
from  the  rostrum. 

In  mid-October  the  Progressive  Party— it  was  1924  and  Robert 
La  FoUette  was  running  for  president  on  the  national  ticket- 
endorsed  the  Democratic  candidates  for  senator  and  congressmen 
respectively  but  G.  P.  Patterson,  Progressive  candidate  for  gover- 
nor, stayed  in  the  race. 

The  campaign  closed  on  the  same  note  of  personal  abuse  and 
charge  and  counter  charge  which  had  characterized  it  through- 
out its  course.  Thus  on  November  third,  the  eve  of  the  election, 
the  pro-Hannett  New  Mexico  State  Tribune  paid  its  final  re- 
spects to  the  rival  Albuquerque  Herald  and  the  Republicans.  In 
an  editorial  entitled  "A  Republican  Gang  Outrage,"  it  said: 

Skunks  smell  sweet  when  one  gets  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Herald 
office.  That  contemptible  sheet,  under  the  guidance  of  Lawrence  Lee 
...  is  preparing  to  vomit  its  spleen  onto  the  public  in  its  current 
issue.  The  object  of  its  vile  abuse  is  A.  T.  Hannett. 

The  vile  abuse  duly  appeared  and  proved  to  be  "documentary 
proof"  that  Hannett  had  defended  the  brothel  operator  Liberati. 
Hannett  had  never  denied  it. 

Meantime  in  San  Miguel  county  martial  law  had  been  de- 
clared. This  grew  out  of  inter-  and  intra-party  rivalry.  Secundino 
Romero  had  long  been  the  unchallenged  Republican  leader  of 
the  county,  but  younger  men  led  by  Lorenzo  Delgado  and  Luis 
Armijo  were  in  open  revolt.  Unable  to  break  Romero's  power 
within  the  party  these  latter  and  their  supporters  bolted.  Delgado 
ran  for  sheriff  of  San  Miguel  county  on  the  Democratic  ticket 
and  Armijo  for  judge  of  the  fourth  judicial  district.  Since  they 
were  at  the  time  holding  office  as  Republicans— sheriff  and  dis- 
trict attorney  respectively— they  were  not  without  power. 

The  incumbent  judge,  David  T.  Leahy,  was  able  and  cour- 
ageous but  by  temperament  badly  fitted  for  the  bench.  Politically 
he  was  a  henchman  of  Secundino  Romero  and  a  violent  partisan. 
He  did  not  hesitate  to  use  his  office  for  party  ends.  Delgado's 
apostasy  was  countered  by  Leahy's  suspending  him  as  sheriff  for 
"gross  incompetency  and  gross  negligence."   The   Democrats 
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charged  that  this  was  to  prevent  the  sheriff's  office  from  insuring 
an  honest  election.  The  state  supreme  court  promptly  issued  a 
writ  of  prohibition  setting  aside  Leahy's  action.  Governor 
Hinkle  declared  the  county  to  be  under  martial  law.  Now  the 
shoe  was  on  the  other  foot  as  Republicans  promptly  declared 
troops  had  been  sent  in  to  overawe  the  Republican  voters  and 
even  threaten  the  freedom  of  the  press.^^ 

So  the  campaign  closed  and  on  election  day  one  county  was 
under  martial  law  and  the  whole  state  tense.  As  the  returns  came 
in  it  was  evident  that  in  general  the  Democrats  were  winning  but 
the  races,  and  particularly  that  for  governor,  were  very  close.  The 
final  issue  of  the  latter  was  in  doubt  for  several  days  during  which 
charges  of  electoral  fraud  were  freely  made.  When  the  final 
count  was  announced  Hannett  had  a  majority  of  igg  votes.  It 
was  the  closest  gubernatorial  race  in  the  history  of  New  Mexico. 
The  Republicans  had  elected  their  candidates  for  lieutenant 
governor  and  the  supreme  court  justice  for  the  two  year  term. 
The  Democrats  won  all  other  state  offices  as  well  as  the  con- 
gressional and  senatorial  seats. 

With  two  significant  exceptions  the  vote  by  counties  followed 
a  pattern  familiar  in  New  Mexico.  The  Republicans'  strength 
was  centered  in  those  counties  in  which  the  population  was  pre- 
dominantly of  Spanish  extraction;  Hannett  carried  the  "Anglo" 
areas.2^ 

The  two  exceptions,  Bernalillo  and  San  Miguel  counties, 
cancelled  one  another.  In  Bernalillo,  in  spite  of  the  valiant  efforts 
of  Carl  Magee  and  others,  a  handsome  Democratic  majority  of 
2700  votes  which  had  been  piled  up  two  years  before  for  Hinkle 
was  transformed  into  a  deficit  of  1253.  This  would  have  defeated 
Hannett  but  for  the  Republican  revolt  in  San  Miguel  county 
where  Delgado  and  Armijo  were  elected  and  the  Republican 
majority  for  governor  was  reduced  from  the  1922  figure  of  1691 

19.  H.  W.  Kane,  editor  of  the  Las  Vegas  Daily  Optic  was  required  to  submit 
his  copy  to  the  military  authorities  to  be  "checked."  New  Mexico  State  Tribune, 
November  4,  1924. 

20.  Hannett  carried  no  county  touched  by  the  Rio  Grande,  the  center  of  the 
"native  population."  Otero  lost  every  county  with  a  predominantly  "Anglo"  popu- 
lation. The  county  vote  follows:  For  Hannett:  Chavez,  Colfax,  Curry,  Eddy,  Grant, 
Luna,  McKinley,  Otero,  Quay,  Roosevelt,  San  Juan,  De  Baca,  Lea.  For  Otero: 
Bernalillo,  Dona  Ana,  Guadalupe,  Lincoln,  Mora,  Rio  Arriba,  Sandoval,  San 
Miguel,  Santa  Fe,  Sierra,  Socorro,  Taos,  Torrance,  Valencia,  Catron. 
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to  271.  The  variations  in  other  counties  were  relatively  less 
important. 

The  Democrats'  reduced  majority  was  due  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  Manuel  Otero  was  a  much  stronger  opponent  than  Dr.  C. 
L.  Hill  who  had  run  against  Hinkle  in  the  preceding  campaign. 
Moreover,  it  was  1924,  a  year  of  overwhelming  national  Repub- 
lican victory,  Democratic  discontent,  and  political  confusion.  In 
a  number  of  states  the  Democrats,  beaten  by  La  Follette's  Pro- 
gressives as  well  as  by  the  Republicans,  declined  temporarily  into 
the  status  of  "third  party."  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  a 
tribute  to  Hannett  and  the  vigor  of  his  campaign  that  he  won 
at  all.  It  is  also  a  warning  to  Republicans  who  are  currently 
awaiting  that  happy  day  when  they  will  be  borne  into  office  by 
virtue  of  a  national  trend.  To  win  in  New  Mexico  the  Republi- 
cans should  be  stronger  than  their  national  ticket— not  attached 
to  its  coat  tail. 

The  Republicans  refused  to  accept  the  count  and  resorted  to 
the  courts.  On  November  29,  Judge  Reed  HoUoman  of  the  first 
district  court  in  Santa  Fe  served  an  injunction  on  all  county 
clerks  forbidding  them  to  dispose  of  ballots  or  poll  books  pend- 
ing the  filing  of  quo  warranto  proceedings  which  would,  in  ef- 
fect, challenge  the  legality  of  the  election  of  governor,  state  audi- 
tor, attorney  general,  land  commissioner  and  corporation  com- 
missioner. On  December  14,  Judge  Holloman  made  his  order 
permanent.  Hannett  and  the  other  Democratic  officials-elect  did 
not  contest  the  court  action  but  proceeded  with  their  plans  for 
inauguration. 

GOVERNOR  HANNETT 

The  Inaugural.  Hannett' s  inaugural  address  offered  sugges- 
tions for  the  new  legislature.  He  urged  an  increase  of  from  one 
to  three  cents  in  the  gasoline  tax  in  order  to  lighten  the  tax 
burden  of  property  owners  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  the 
money  needed  to  match  federal  funds  for  road  building.  Other 
recommendations  concerned  additional  appropriations  for  the 
schools  and  measures  to  protect  bank  depositors.  Of  significance 
for  the  future  were  the  following  words: 

It  has  been  said  that  New  Mexico's  basic  industry  is  politics  and 
that  bitter  political  feuds  and  political  contentions  are  retarding 
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the  development  of  our  state.  It  is  comforting  to  observe,  however, 
that  the  persons  responsible  for  such  conditions  are  radically  disap- 
pearing from  public  life.  .  .  .  Our  laws  governing  registration  of 
voters  and  holding  elections  and  counting  ballots  are  so  loosely 
drawn  that  they  invite  fraud  rather  than  prohibit  it.  .  .  .  If  New 
Mexico  is  to  preserve  her  self  respect  our  election  laws  must  be 
revised.2i 

When  the  legislature  convened  February  13,  the  governor 
rounded  out  his  program.  Though  far  from  radical  it  is  perhaps 
as  near  being  liberal  as  any  sponsored  by  a  New  Mexico 
governor. 

In  addition  to  the  measures  mentioned  above  it  included  rati- 
fication of  the  child  labor  law,  revision  of  the  election  code, 
workmen's  compensation,  a  tax  on  oil  wells,  and  the  collection 
of  six  million  dollars  in  unpaid  taxes. 

But  although  Hannett  was  anxious  for  legislation  the  legisla- 
ture was  still  fighting  the  election  campaign  of  the  previous 
November.  Since  the  house  had  a  majority  of  Democrats  while 
the  Republicans  controlled  the  senate  the  results  of  the  battles 
were  predetermined.  This  did  not  make  them  less  sanguinary. 
Charges  and  counter  charges  of  fraud  were  made  and  sometimes 
proved  beyond  reasonable  doubt.  As  a  result  the  Democratic 
house  decided  the  Republicans  had  been  guilty  of  misconduct 
and  threw  out  three  Republican  representatives  from  San  Mi- 
guel replacing  them  with  Democrats.  But  in  the  senate  it  was 
the  Democrats  who  were  found  guilty.  Two  of  their  members 
were  expelled  and  replaced  by  Republicans.  Inasmuch  as  in  each 
case  this  merely  increased  the  strength  of  the  majority  it  prob- 
ably had  little  effect  beyond  delaying  the  proper  business  of  the 
legislature  and  furnishing  ample  proof  that  the  governor's  de- 
mand for  reform  of  the  election  laws  was  justified. 

The  post-election  fight  was  not  confined  to  the  legislature. 
Even  before  the  law-makers  assembled  Attorney  General  J.  W. 
Armstrong  (Democrat)  who  had  at  first  refused  to  file  the 
quo  ivarranto  proceedings  demanded  by  the  Republicans,  con- 
founded them  by  filing  in  the  court  of  Democratic  Judge  Milton 
Helmick  of  the  second  judicial  district  in  Albuquerque,  rather 
than  before  Republican  Judge  Reed  Holloman  of  Santa  Fe.  On 
January  16,  Manuel  Otero  filed  his  own  suit  in  Holloman's  court 

21.  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  January  1,  1925. 
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but  Holloman  disqualified  himself  and  eventually  Judge  Edwin 
Mechem  (Republican)  of  the  third  judicial  district  was  named 
to  hear  the  case.  Mechem  ruled  the  quo  warranto  proceedings 
illegal  but  held  that  although  Mr.  Otero  could  not  take  action 
which  might  result  in  his  gaining  the  governorship  for  himself, 
he  could  file  to  the  end  that  Hannett  would  be  removed.  Otero 
filed  such  modified  proceedings.  The  Democrats  fought  back 
bringing  complaint  to  the  effect  that  the  Republicans  had 
"stolen"  3,000  votes  in  San  Miguel  county.  The  case  continued 
throughout  the  summer  of  1925,  but  although  votes  of  various 
contested  boxes  were  recounted  no  significant  change  in  the  total 
resulted.  Finally,  in  September  Mr.  Otero  withdrew  the  suit.  In 
a  letter  to  Judge  Mechem  his  counsel  states  the  reason.  This, 
as  quoted  in  the  New  Mexico  State  Tribune  of  April  3,  was: 

Because  it  seems  to  us  that  the  cause  is  interminable  by  reason  of 
delays,  in  an  action  of  this  sort,  consequent  on  tactics  and  forensic 
strategems  .  .  .,  because  the  contestant  is  unwilling  further  to  sub- 
ject his  friends  to  the  cost  or  burden  himself  therewith  .  .  .,  and 
because  I  am  so  directed  by  the  contestant  who  asserts  that  the  "game 
is  not  worth  the  candle,"  I  hereby  dismiss  the  complaint  and  cause. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  strange  that  when  the  leg- 
islature did  turn  to  the  business  of  law  making  the  governor's 
program  met  constant  rebuffs  in  the  senate.  Thus  reform  of  the 
bank  and  election  codes,  repeal  of  the  two  dollar  road  tax,  safety 
laws  for  coal  mines,  free  text  books  for  elementary  schools  and 
a  bill  designed  to  make  it  easier  to  disqualify  judges,  were  all 
passed  by  the  Democratic  house  only  to  be  defeated  in  the  Re- 
publican senate. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  like  many  other  "radi- 
cals" Governor  Hannett  was  to  witness  much  of  his  program 
enacted  by  his  successors.  Free  text  books,  electoral  reform,  dis- 
qualification of  judges  and  other  of  his  measures  were  eventually 
enacted  into  law.  Nor  is  it  sufficient  to  say  that  Governor  Han- 
nett was  merely  ahead  of  his  time.  His  fight  was  a  necessary  pre- 
lude to  final  success. 

Some,  however,  of  Hannett's  program  was  enacted  during  his 
own  administration.  Among  these  were:  Some  20  laws  relating 
to  the  construction,  repair  and  surveying  of  state  roads,  laws  per- 
taining to  the  improvement  of  irrigation  ditches,  an  act  repeal- 
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ing  all  laws  relating  to  the  poll  tax,  a  law  providing  for  penalties 
for  any  form  of  embezzlement  by  officials  or  employees  of  any 
bank  or  trust  company,  free  public  library  service,  a  child  labor 
law  forbidding  the  employment  of  any  child  under  sixteen  dur- 
ing school  terms  without  a  permit  from  the  proper  authorities, 
an  act  permitting  the  establishment  of  non-profit  cooperative 
stores  in  the  state,  a  law  providing  for  teacher  retirement  from 
the  state  school  system,  provision  for  the  establishment  of  a 
school  for  mental  defectives,  authorization  for  the  governor  of 
the  state  to  take  action  regarding  disposition  of  the  waters  of 
the  Rio  Grande  within  the  state  providing  no  agreement  could 
be  reached  with  Colorado. 

Patronage.  The  term  chief  executive  insofar  as  it  implies  over- 
all control  of  the  administration  of  state  government  is  a  mis- 
nomer in  many  American  states  including  New  Mexico.  The 
long  ballot  requires  the  popular  election  of  the  secretary  of  state, 
attorney-general,  treasurer,  auditor,  land  commissioner,  state 
superintendent  of  schools  and  corporation  commissioners;  the 
constitution  endows  each  of  these  officials  with  autonomous 
powers  within  his  own  department.  Thus  the  governor  is  merely 
senior  partner,  chief  among  the  elders,  rather  than  a  responsible 
executive  for  the  state's  business. 

However,  as  a  result  of  the  development  of  the  American  party 
system  methods  have  been  improvised  by  which  the  constitu- 
tional machinery  can  be  made  to  function  with  a  fair  degree  of 
efficiency.  Thus  an  able  politician  can  frequently  assert  effective 
leadership  even  though  the  law  fails  to  confer  it.  Such  was  the 
case  with  A.  T.  Hannett.  Although  a  compromise  candidate  he 
had  been  a  recognized  party  figure  and  his  nomination  had  been ' 
unopposed.  He  was  not  the  unchallenged  "boss"  of  his  party 
during  his  term  of  governor,  but  he  was  unquestioningly  its 
leader  within  the  state.  He  used  the  prestige  of  his  office  and  its 
patronage,  as  all  New  Mexico  governors  have,  to  promote  the 
execution  of  the  party  program,  and  build  party  strength  for 
the  next  test  at  the  polls.  This  involved  the  customary  rewards 
for  past  services  and  bait  for  future  loyalty.  For  Hannett  it  also 
involved  maintaining  a  nice  balance  between  the  Cutting  follow- 
ing, which  was  both  volatile  and  demanding  and  the  larger  and 
more  dependable  body  of  "regular  Democrats."  Cutting,  him- 
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self,  was  appointed  to  the  board  of  the  state  prison  and  his  fol- 
lowers found  no  cause  for  complaint  concerning  patronage.  As  a 
consequence  when  Cutting,  as  was  his  custom,  broke  with  the 
administration,^^  Hannett  found  himself  opposed  not  only  by 
Republicans  but  by  Cutting-ites  whom  he,  himself,  had  put 
into  office. 

The  first  patronage  difficulties  arose  after  Hannett  had  been 
in  office  for  little  over  a  month.  On  February  8  the  land  commis- 
sioner died.  Hannett  appointed  E.  B.  Swope,  his  campaign  man- 
ager, to  the  post.  Swope  was  able  and  prominent  in  party  circles, 
but  there  was  some  dissatisfaction  among  the  Hispano  element 
that  one  of  their  own  people  had  not  been  appointed. 

The  next  patronage  controversy  was  more  formidable.  On 
April  1  Hannett  removed  two  members  of  the  state  tax  commis- 
sion because  they  refused  to  cooperate  with  the  administration. 
The  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican/^  Bronson  Cutting's  paper,  pro- 
tested. Once  again  there  was  an  appeal  to  the  court.  Again  Judge 
Mechem  rendered  the  final  decision.  He  decided  the  ''governor 
giveth  and  the  governor  taketh  away."^*  The  New  Mexican 
again  attacked  with  less  restraint  charging  that  the  governor's 
tactics  smacked  of  Jacksonian  democracy.  The  charge  was  not 
entirely  without  basis.  As  Jackson  had  done,  Hannett  was  build- 
ing up  an  administrative  and  political  organization  manned  by 
men  in  whose  loyalty  he  had  confidence.  This  was  naturally 
opposed  by  Cutting  who  saw  in  Hannett's  policy  the  creation 
of  a  political  machine  powerful  enough  to  dispense  with  his 
support,  thus  depriving  him  and  his  'Trogressives"  of  that  bal- 
ance of  power  upon  which  his  influence  in  state  politics  so 
largely  depended. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Cutting's  fears  were  justified.  For  although 
the  Democrats,  unaided  by  the  'Trogressives,"  were  to  lose  a 
few  more  battles,  Hannett  and  the  group  around  him,  aided  by 
circumstances,  did  build  up  an  organization  that  despite  fac- 
tional brawls  was  in  the  end  to  win  the  war  and  remain  potent 
in  the  politics  of  the  state  for  at  least  twenty  years.  The  roster  of 
the  winning  team  is  revealing:  Clinton  Anderson  had  been  Han- 
nett's publicity  chairman,  Dennis  Chavez  seconded  his  nomina- 

22.  Infra,  p.  20. 

23.  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  April  1,  1925. 

24.  Albuquerque  Herald,  July  25,  1925. 
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tion,  Judge  Bratton  ran  on  the  same  ticket  with  him  as  candidate 
for  United  States  Senate,  John  Miles  labored  in  the  vineyards 
of  Quay  county  with  a  zeal  that  is  still  commented  upon  when 
politicians  spin  yarns  of  old  days  and  old  ways.  The  political 
techniques  that  these  men  and  their  colleagues  were  to  utilize 
follow  the  conventional  American  pattern  with  its  virtues  and 
its  blemishes,  Patronage  was  to  be  shared,  offices  were  to  be  di- 
vided, sections  and  interest  groups  were  to  be  held  in  line  by 
favors  judiciously  distributed.  Probably  there  has  been  little  ab- 
stract principle  involved,  except  the  principle  of  gaining  and 
keeping  office  through  the  support  or  at  least  tolerance  of  that 
part  of  the  electorate  willing  and  able  to  cast  a  vote.  It  is  not 
an  "ideal"  technique.  It  revolves  around  accommodation  of  in- 
terests rather  than  absolute  principles  of  right  and  wrong  or 
justice  and  injustice;  it  is  wasteful  and  subject  to  abuse  (it  has 
been  abused  in  New  Mexico)  but  it  is  the  normal  way  of  Ameri- 
can politics  and  no  better  method  of  making  democracy  work 
has  been  devised.  But  whatever  its  faults  or  merits  might  be,  to 
Bronson  Cutting  with  his  will  to  power  and  sincere  conviction 
that  he  was  the  true  champion  of  righteousness,  the  politics  of 
compromise  and  accommodation  were  anathema.  Thus  a  clash 
was  inevitable  between  Cutting  and  Hannett.  Both  were  experi- 
enced, shrewd  and  ruthless  in  political  combat.  The  war  was  apt 
to  be  bloody.  It  opened  with  a  skirmish  over  the  land  office. 

In  April,  Land  Commissioner  Swope— who  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Hannett  to  the  chagrin  of  the  Cutting 
forces— suspended  A.  L.  Lusk,  assistant  land  commissioner.  In 
May,  Swope  demanded  investigation  of  Lusk's  handling  of  cer- 
tain monies.  The  district  attorney  reported  that  there  was  no 
criminal  case  against  Lusk.  Swope  next  filed  complaints  with  a 
justice  of  the  peace.  Again  Lusk  was  cleared.  The  case  now  went 
to  the  press  with  Cutting's  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican  espousing 
Lusk's  cause  and  attacking  the  administration,  and  Carl  Magee 
from  his  column,  "Turning  on  the  Light,"  in  the  New  Mexico 
State  Tribune  supporting  Hannett.  On  June  5  Magee  wrote: 

Colonel  Cutting  possesses  great  personal  wealth.  He  is  able  finan- 
cially to  pursue  any  course  of  life  he  elects.  If  he  would  take  a  firm 
and  high-minded  attitude  for  government  he  could  be  the  most 
useful  man  in  the  state.  .  .  .  He  will  attack  those  who  are  trying 
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hard  to  better  conditions  merely  because  his  friends  were  not  taken 
care  of.  .  .  .^^ 

As  the  fight  progressed  the  tone  became  more  strident,  reach- 
ing perhaps  its  climax  in  the  New  Mexican: 

The  great  patriotic  duty  of  the  hour  is  to  restore  the  Democratic 
party  in  New  Mexico  by  throwing  out  this  Jonah  (Magee)  from 
Oklahoma;  this  Klan-boosting  Bible  class  teacher  and  race  agitator 
and  providing  a  great  fish  which  will  fail  to  regurgitate  him  until 
it  reaches  far  shores.  .  .  .^^ 

During  the  opening  stage  of  these  exchanges  the  governor  re- 
mained publicly  aloof.  Actually  the  clamor  of  the  papers  merely 
reflected  a  rift  that,  considering  the  temperament  and  principles 
of  the  protagonists,  was  already  too  deep  to  bridge.  Mr.  Han- 
nett,  himself,  has  described  its  beginnings: 

My  quarrel  with  Cutting  started  this  way.  I  had  been  in  office 
about  a  month.  Seligman  was  in  the  Democratic  committee  but  had 
never  supported  me.  Seligman  and  Cutting  wanted  to  create  a  labor 
commission  and  a  veterans'  bureau.  I  had  run  on  an  economy  plat- 
form and  took  it  seriously.  They  wanted  the  new  organizations  in 
order  to  control  labor  and  veterans'  votes.  I  refused  on  the  grounds 
that  they  would  accomplish  nothing,  split  both  the  labor  and  vet- 
erans' vote  and  cost  a  lot  of  money.  My  next  out  with  Cutting  came 
over  the  appointment  of  Swope.  Zinn,  Swope  and  Magee  came  to 
breakfast  at  the  mansion  the  day  after  Baca's  funeral  and  said  that 
Swope  wanted  the  job.  I  said,  "of  course,"  he  had  always  supported 
me  and  was  a  good  man.  Cutting's  group  had  a  meeting  and  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  see  me  trying  to  get  the  appointment  for  A. 
L.  Lusk.  The  assets  of  office  consisted  of  a  hundred  million  dollars 
and  there  was  no  one  on  the  list  they  presented  to  me  of  "approved 
candidates"  whom  I  would  put  in  charge  of  the  commission.  I  asked 
Cutting,  "If  you  were  going  away  for  two  years  and  putting  someone 
in  charge  of  a  multi-million  dollar  trust,  whom  on  this  list  would 
you  choose?"  He  jumped  up  and  shouted,  "I  would  appoint  the 
janitor  before  I  would  appoint  Swope." ^^ 

To  the  student  of  the  history  of  New  Mexico's  politics  this 
statement  is  revealing  and  fascinating.  Here  is  seen  the  beginning 

25.  New  Mexico  State  Tribune,  June  5,  1925. 

26.  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  July  6,  1925. 

27.  Personal  interview  with  A.  T.  Hannett  by  Robert  Thompson,  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico,  July  26,  1949. 
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—though  it  is  a  false  dawn— of  the  Seligman-Cutting  alliance  that 
six  years  later  was  for  a  brief  period  to  control  the  state.  Here 
also  is  the  labor  commission  bill  which  was  to  reappear  as  the 
nominal  cause  of  lethal  warfare  in  the  Republican  party.  Cut- 
ting's sincere  interest  in  and  profitable  use  of  the  veterans  was,  of 
course,  one  of  the  foundations  of  his  political  career. 

Such  a  situation  as  that  existing  in  June  of  1925  was  intoler- 
able to  a  man  of  Governor  Hannett's  temperament.  Years  later 
in  summing  up  his  political  career  he  was  to  say,  *'We  fought 
our  battles  out  here."^^  On  July  7,  1925,  he  joined  in  open  battle 
with  Bronson  Cutting,  demanding  the  latter's  resignation  from 
the  state  penitentiary  board.  His  letter,  a  masterpiece  of  irony,  is 
of  interest  not  only  in  terms  of  its  significance  as  a  milestone  in 
the  political  careers  of  both  Hannett  and  Cutting  but  also  be- 
cause it  clearly  conveys  Hannett's  conviction  that  effective  gov- 
ernment is  impaired  by  disloyalty  to  the  party  and  that  the 
proper  place  for  the  malcontent  is  in  the  ranks  of  the  opposition. 
He  wrote: 

An  editorial  appearing  in  last  night's  New  Mexican  carries  such 
expressions  as  "with  his  dictatorship  tacitly  admitted  by  the  admin- 
istration" and  "the  continued  domination  of  the  Democratic  admin- 
istration of  Boss  Magee." 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  as  a  member  of  the  state  penitentiary 
board,  one  of  the  most  important  in  my  administration  and  to  which 
I  appointed  you,  holding  the  opinions  quoted  above  and  printing 
such  opinions,  as  a  self  respecting  citizen  you  must  necessarily  find 
it  embarrassing  in  explaining  that,  although  holding  an  important 
position  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  departments  of  the  state  govern- 
ment, to  which  I  appointed  you,  you  are  or  are  not,  as  the  case  may 
appear  to  you,  dominated  by  the  dictatorship  of  which  you  complain 
in  your  paper. 

In  order  that  you  may  not  be  in  any  way  hampered  or  embarrassed 
by  any  sense  of  the  common  proprieties  governing  such  a  situation 
and  that  you  may  feel  free  to  attack  my  administration  in  any  man- 
ner you  see  fit,  permit  me  to  offer  the  suggestion  and  express  the 
hope  that  you  tender  to  me  your  resignation  as  a  member  of  the 
penitentiary  board. 

With  every  assurance  on  my  part  that  both  the  resignation  and 
the  consequences  will  be  cheerfully  accepted,  I  remain.  .  .  ."29 

28.  Ibid. 

29.  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  July  15,  1925. 
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Cutting's  ripost  was  as  slashing  as  Hannett's  thrust.  It  is  also 
revealing  and  brings  into  sharp  focus  a  quarrel  as  old  as  demo- 
cratic politics— that  between  the  respective  advocates  of  party 
responsibility  and  political  independence.  Cutting  rejects  the 
former,  denying  that  holding  office  by  virtue  of  political  appoint- 
ment entails  any  loyalty  beyond  competence  in  the  discharge  of 
duty.  In  place  of  party  responsibility  he  sang  the  virtues  of  inde- 
pendent action.  He  wrote: 

...  I  am  deeply  touched  by  your  kindness  in  suggesting  that  I 
resign  from  the  State  Penitentiary  Board  in  order  to  relieve  me  of 
any  possible  embarrassment  lest  the  public  may  feel  I  am  under  a 
"Magee  dictatorship."  You  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  there  is  no 
occasion  for  such  embarrassment.  The  public  fully  understands  my 
attitude  towards  Mr.  Magee. 

While  solicitude  for  my  feelings  is  the  only  reason  you  give  for 
your  suggestion,  it  is  barely  possible  some  more  valid  reason  may 
exist.  If  you  have  taken  exception  to  any  of  my  official  acts  as  a 
member  of  the  board,  I  believe  I  am  entitled  to  know  the  specific 
points  in  which  I  have  failed  to  meet  with  your  approval. 

I  am  reluctant  to  even  contemplate  that  criticism  of  yourself  or 
your  political  associates  by  the  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican  could  have  any 
bearing  on  your  attitude  toward  the  management  of  a  public  institu- 
tion. You  will  recall  that  when  you  offered  me  the  unsought  ap- 
pointment as  a  member  of  the  board,  I  accepted  on  the  express 
understanding  that  the  New  Mexican's  liberty  of  action  should  be 
unaffected  thereby.  You  were  aware  at  the  time  that  I  strongly  dis- 
approved of  some  of  your  official  acts  and  had  publicly  condemned 
them.  You  therefore  could  have  been  under  no  illusions  as  to  my 
position  in  the  future. 

By  ignoring  these  facts  your  letter  might  even  seem  to  convey  the 
unfortunate  inference  that  you  are  in  the  habit  of  handing  out  public 
office  as  a  means  of  silencing  your  critics.  I  am  sure,  my  dear  gover- 
nor, that  such  an  inference  must  be  erroneous.  If  I  am  mistaken 
please  tell  me  so  frankly. 

Under  the  circumstances  my  presence  on  the  board  can  obviously 
not  embarrass  me.  If  it  embarrasses  you  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
resign.  Before  doing  so,  however,  I  feel  it  would  be  fair  to  me  and 
the  people  of  New  Mexico  to  state  your  real  reason  for  wanting  me 
off  the  penitentiary  board. 

In  any  event  there  are  a  number  of  problems  concerning  the  wel- 
fare of  the  institution  which  I  should  like  to  take  up  with  you  before 
final  action. 
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As  to  the  policy  of  the  New  Mexican,  let  me  assure  you  that  this 
matter  will  in  no  wise  affect  its  course  of  action.^^ 

In  a  sharp  reply  Hannett  made  clear  beyond  possible  misin- 
terpretation his  view  regarding  political  responsibility.  After 
acknowledgment  of  Cutting's  letter  he  wrote: 

I  note  that  you  state  that  you  are  not  embarrassed  by  reason  of 
criticisms  appearing  in  the  paper  of  which  you  are  a  director— unjust 
criticism  aimed  at  my  administration. 

At  the  time  you  were  appointed,  the  appointment  was  made  at 
the  suggestion  of  a  mutual  friend,  and  the  question  of  the  policy  of 
the  New  Mexican  was  not  discussed  nor  did  it  enter  my  mind.  I  took 
it  for  granted  that  as  a  member  of  the  administration  you  would  not 
unjustly  criticize  it.  The  statement  that  my  administration  is  dictated 
by  anyone  but  myself  is  both  palpably  false  and  unjust. 

I  take  the  position,  and  I  believe  that  such  a  position  is  unassail- 
able, that  it  is  improper  and  inconsistent  for  a  member  of  the  admin- 
istration to  unjustly  criticize  it,  or  its  head  and  continue  a  member 
of  the  administration.  I  took  it  for  granted  you  would  share  that 
feeling  when  it  was  brought  to  your  attention.^i 

Hannett,  however,  did  not  force  Cutting's  resignation  and  the 
latter  remained  on  the  board  until  September  when  he  resigned 
ostensibly  because  he  would  be  absent  from  the  state  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time.  With  the  purge  of  Cutting  the  patron- 
age battle  within  the  organization  itself  was  over.  Hannett  was 
master,  at  least,  within  his  own  administration. 

The  Hannett  Election  Code.  In  his  inaugural  address,  Gover- 
nor Hannett  had  advocated  the  reform  of  the  state  laws  govern- 
ing elections.  Later  he  urged  action  to  that  end  on  the  part  of 
the  legislature.  On  October  25,  1925,  he  himself  announced  that 
he  would  appoint  a  committee  composed  of  two  Democrats, 
two  Republicans,  and  himself  to  draw  up  an  election  code  for 
the  state.  He  would  call  a  special  session  of  the  legislature  to 
enact  the  code  into  law  if  a  sufficient  number  of  legislators  indi- 
cated approval.  The  response  to  the  plan  was  favorable  and 
Hannett— having  decided  to  add  to  the  group  two  members  of 
the  state  legislature— appointed  the  following  committee:  Repub- 
licans C.  M.  Botts  of  Albuquerque,  former  justice  of  the  supreme 

30.  Ibid.,  July  15,  1925. 

31.  Ibid.,  October  3,  1925. 
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court;  James  H.  Harvey  of  Roswell,  president  of  the  state  bar 
association  and  former  attorney  general;  and  E.  L.  Holt,  Jr.,  state 
senator  from  Dona  Ana  county;  Democrats  J.  L.  Lawson  of 
Alamogordo;  Summers  Burchart,  a  former  United  States  district 
attorney;  and  Don  R.  Casados,  Democratic  representative  from 
Mora  county.  The  composition  of  the  committee  was  generally 
approved  throughout  the  state. 

The  committee  completed  its  work  in  January  1926  and  copies 
of  the  proposed  code  were  sent  to  the  legislators.  It  represented 
an  attempt  to  set  up  a  body  of  rules  governing  almost  every  aspect 
of  elections.  The  law  provided  that  precincts  or  election  districts 
were  to  have  no  more  than  300  voters;  there  must  be  personal 
registration  before  a  bipartisan  registration  board  at  a  time 
which  had  been  publicly  announced  in  county  newspapers  or 
posters  placed  in  conspicuous  places  if  no  newspapers  were  avail- 
able. The  circle  facilitating  "straight  voting"  was  to  be  removed 
from  the  ballot,  making  it  necessary  to  vote  separately  for  each 
office.  With  certain  unimportant  exceptions  the  new  code  made 
it  illegal  for  an  election  judge  to  mark  a  ballot  for  the  voter,  or 
permit  anyone  else  to  do  so,  or  to  accompany  the  voter  into  the 
booth. 

To  one  who  complacently  assumes  that  the  purpose  of  the 
Australian  ballot  is  to  assure  secrecy  of  the  vote  and  with  it  assur- 
ance against  intimidation  in  any  form  these  latter  provisions 
would  seem  mere  routine.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  such  measures 
were  of  the  utmost  importance  in  New  Mexico  in  1925.  It  was  a 
common  practice  in  the  state  for  an  election  judge  either  to 
mark  the  ballot  for  the  voter  or  watch  him  do  so,  either  in  the 
booth  or  at  tables  in  the  open  where  proceedings  could  be 
checked  more  conveniently.  The  ostensible  purpose  was  to  aid 
the  illiterate  in  casting  his  vote.  The  potentialities  for  abuse 
were,  of  course,  almost  unlimited,  nor  did  they  remain  mere  po- 
tentialities. Yet  it  was  upon  this  basic  concept  of  the  secret  ballot 
that  the  code  was  to  be  most  bitterly  assailed  in  an  attack  led 
by  Bronson  Cutting,  who  throughout  his  political  career  posed 
as  a  champion  of  honest  elections. 

Although  most  of  the  press  approved  the  work  of  the  commit- 
tee,^2  Cutting's  New  Mexican  assailed  it  from  the  beginning,  and 

32.  New  Mexico  State  Tribune,  January  20,  1926;  Roswell  Record,  January  22, 
1926;  Deming  Headlight,  January  25,  1926;  Las  Vegas  Optic,  February  5,  1926. 
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it  soon  became  evident  that  in  spite  of  Governor  Hannett's  efforts 
to  keep  the  matter  bipartisan,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  three 
of  their  most  distinguished  party  members  had  helped  to  draw 
the  code,  a  majority  of  the  Republicans  in  the  senate,  like  Cut- 
ting, were  more  concerned  with  politics  than  election  reform. 
On  February  5  a  committee  representing  the  Republican  sena- 
tors wrote  the  following  to  Governor  Hannett: 

.  .  .  there  are  certain  fundamental  differences  between  our  views 
and  those  of  the  committee.  .  .  .  Three  things  are  necessary  to  in- 
sure proper  elections: 

First,  provision  should  be  made  so  that  the  casting  of  votes  by 
those  not  entitled  to  vote  should  be  prevented. 

Second,  the  law  should  be  so  simple  and  so  workable  that  every 
person  entitled  to  vote  under  our  constitution  and  laws,  should  do 
so  without  unnecessary  inconvenience,  hardship,  or  expense  and 
without  danger  of  his  vote  being  thrown  out  because  of  irregularities. 

Third,  provision  should  be  made  to  guard  against  false  returns  and 
fraudulent  manipulation  after  the  votes  are  cast. 

Generally  speaking,  the  first  and  third  suggestions  have  been  well 
provided  for  in  the  tentative  draft,  but  the  second  has  not.  On  the 
contrary,  the  proposed  law  is  so  drawn  that  thousands  of  citizens 
would  be  indirectly  disenfranchised.  .  .  .  Voters  who  are  for  any 
reason  unable  to  correctly  mark  their  ballots  should  be  allowed  assist- 
ance. ...  It  is  a  fallacy  to  assume  that  all  voters  and  election  offi- 
cials are  dishonest.  .  .  .  Under  no  circumstances  should  the  circle 
be  eliminated  from  the  ballot  without  providing  some  other  conven- 
ient method  for  voting  a  straight  ballot.  ...  It  must  be  apparent 
to  all  that  in  some  parts  of  the  state  there  has  grown  up  an  an- 
tagonism to  a  certain  class  of  citizens  on  account  of  the  nationality 
from  which  they  descended.  A  favorite  form  of  giving  expression  to 
that  feeling  has  been  to  pass  laws  that  will  indirectly  disenfranchise 
them.33 

Thus  the  majority  in  the  senate  not  only  declared  opposition 
to  the  secret  ballot  but  raised  the  race  issue  in  its  most  vicious 
form.  It  was  not  the  first  time  racial  animosities  had  been  deliber- 
ately enflamed  in  New  Mexico;  it  was  not  to  be  the  last.  Nor, 
taken  over  the  years,  is  the  Republican  party  more  guilty  than 
the  Democratic.  Seldom,  however,  has  so  meritorious  a  cause 
been  opposed  so  cynically  and  with  less  grounds.  Three  members 
of  the  Republican  party  were  on  the  committee;  Governor  Han- 

33.  Albuquerque  Herald,  February  8,  1926. 
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nett  had  suggested  that  the  voter  might  take  marked  sample 
ballots  with  him  into  the  booth.  There  were,  to  be  sure,  many 
illiterate  voters  but  though  unable  to  read  or  write  they  were  far 
from  unintelligent  and  they  were  quite  capable  of  voting  as  they 
wished  without  a  party  worker  leaning  over  a  shoulder  to  see 
that  the  vote  was  "right."  Actually,  except  for  the  removal  of 
the  circle  for  straight  voting  the  basic  features  of  the  "Hannett 
Election  Code"  have  since  been  enacted.  No  class  of  voters  has 
been  thereby  disenfranchised. 

Hannett  agreed  to  permit  the  use  of  the  circle  at  the  top  of 
the  ballot,  and  personal  registration  was  modified  to  permit  those 
absent  from  home  during  the  registration  period  to  register  by 
affidavit.  He  would  not,  however,  compromise  on  the  provision 
regarding  assistance  and/or  supervision  of  voting.  With  the 
changes  indicated  the  legislators  were  polled.  The  Republicans 
asked  ten  days  to  consider.  Governor  Hannett  agreed,  although 
many  Democrats  felt  the  purpose  was  to  consolidate  the  party 
against  the  measure  rather  than  to  consider  it.  By  March  31, 
Hannett,  himself,  had  accepted  this  view.  Despairing  of  Repub- 
lican acceptance  without  surrender  on  the  issue  of  a  secret  ballot 
he  declared  he  would  not  call  a  special  session  of  the  legislature. 
In  a  prepared  statement  he  carried  the  issue  to  the  people  of 
New  Mexico: 

The  bi-partisan  election  law  committee,  after  special  consideration 
of  the  correspondence  that  has  passed  between  them  and  myself  and 
the  senate  caucus  (Republican)  committee,  has  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  negotiate  further  with  the  Republi- 
can senate  caucus  committee  on  the  proposed  election  law.  It  appears 
from  the  correspondence  addressed  to  me  and  to  the  committee  by 
the  senate  committee,  and  also  from  an  interview  with  Senator  Rene- 
han,  chairman  of  the  caucus  committee,  that  the  Republican  senate 
will  irrevocably  oppose  personal  registration  and  insist  upon  per- 
sonal assistance  to  voters:  also  that  the  ballots  may  be  marked  with 
pencil  as  well  as  pen  and  ink.  Thus  the  things  necessary  to  give  us 
a  decent  election  law  are  unqualifiedly  opposed  by  the  senate.  .  .  . 

The  attitude  of  the  senate  committee  is  insincere  and  hypocritical 
in  the  extreme.  .  .  .  They  seek  to  prejudice  the  native  people  that 
they  are  not  as  intelligent  as  the  Anglos  and  by  smug,  bland  hypocrisy 
seek  to  deceive  everybody  by  the  assertion  that  they  are  for  a  new 
and  decent  election  law,  while  every  act,  every  amendment  and  every 
move  that  they  have  made  has  been  calculated  to  effect  one  purpose, 
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to  defeat  the  law  entirely  and  to  prevent  the  calling  of  a  special  ses- 
sion, or  to  shape  the  law  as  to  leave  it  exactly  as  it  stands  and  in 
some  instances  make  it  less  desirable  than  the  existing  law.  ...  I 
have  discussed  with  many  natives  the  law  as  prepared  by  the  non- 
partisan committee  and  all  found  it  satisfactory.  The  objection 
comes,  not  from  the  native  people,  but  from  the  professional,  self 
constituted  saviour  of  the  native  people.^^ 

On  April  8  the  Republicans  replied.  In  a  published  manifesto 
they  declared: 

Republicans  of  New  Mexico  accept  the  challenge  from  Governor 
Hannett  and  welcome  the  opportunity  to  make  a  campaign  issue 
of  his  refusal  to  call  a  special  session  of  the  legislature  to  enact  a  code 
which  would  insure  the  secrecy  of  the  ballot  and  guarantee  a  fair 
honest  election.^-^ 

A  truly  amazing  statement  considering  the  facts  of  the  contro- 
versy but  political  campaigns  are  not  noted  for  logic  or  accuracy 
and  both  Governor  Hannett's  letter  and  the  Republicans'  reply 
must  be  viewed  as  party  documents.  The  gubernatorial  cam- 
paign of  1926  had  opened. 

Administration.  It  has  been  observed  above  that  in  a  state  such 
as  New  Mexico  the  actual  administrative  responsibilities  of  the 
governor  are  limited.  For  this  reason  examination  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  state's  governors  tend  to  resolve  themselves  into 
segments  of  the  history  of  New  Mexico  politics  rather  than 
studies  in  public  administration.  Despite  the  division  of  powers 
so  cherished  in  the  American  political  tradition  the  average  New 
Mexican  governor's  impact  on  public  affairs  is  apt  to  be  greatest 
in  his  role  as  party  leader.  This  is  true  of  A.  T.  Hannett.  His 
advocacy  of  certain  legislative  measures,  his  fight  for  the  election 
code  left  a  permanent  impress  on  the  state.  They  were  attained, 
or  attained  sooner,  because  of  his  action.  In  terms  of  pure  politics 
the  political  organization  for  which  he  was  largely  responsible 
survived  the  1926  defeat  and  the  subsequent  Seligman-Cutting 
entente  to  exert  influence  in  New  Mexican  party  politics  for 
many  years. 

The  role  of  a  governor  of  New  Mexico  as  a  party  leader,  how- 
ever, does  not  render  him  entirely  a  cipher  as  a  public  official. 

34.  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  March  31,  1926. 

35.  Ibid.,  April  8,  1926. 
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The  boards  of  state  institutions  are  responsible  to  him;  the  high- 
way department,  the  bureau  of  revenue,  the  state  board  of 
finance  and  other  vital  agencies  are  subject  to  his  control.  The 
state  militia  can  be  employed— in  elections,  as  Governor  Dillon 
was  to  employ  it  to  solve  or  attempt  to  solve  industrial  relation 
problems.^^  The  attorney  general  can  be  instructed  to  take  action 
regarding  matters  of  public  policy. 

How  did  Governor  Hannett  conduct  that  part  of  the  state 
administration  for  which  he  was  responsible? 

When  asked  regarding  the  day-to-day  activities  of  a  governor, 
Mr.  Hannett  said  that  he  was  primarily  chief  executive  of  a  state 
and  that  his  job  was  to  oversee  the  various  departments  in  state 
administration.  He  filled  what  administrative  offices  he  had  at  his 
command  with  people  he  considered  able  and  efficient.  The 
governor  has  no  control  over  elected  administrative  officials  other 
than  the  attorney  general  who  is  directly  responsible  to  the  gover- 
nor's command.  He  was  not  constantly  calling  officials  for  con- 
sultation but  worked  on  the  assumption  that  his  administration 
knew  their  jobs  and  would  carry  them  out.  The  only  time  he 
issued  orders  to  his  subordinates  was  when  they  got  out  of  line 
with  the  policy  of  the  executive,  or  when  there  was  evidence  of 
corruption  or  mismanagement  in  one  of  the  departments.^"^ 

Such  a  system  of  administration  requires  absolute  loyalty  on 
the  one  hand  and  absolute  confidence  on  the  other.  Hannett 
demanded  the  one  and  was  ruthless  when  it  was  not  forthcoming. 
When  in  his  opinion  confidence  was  merited  he  gave  it  without 
reserve— and  for  him  at  least  the  system  worked.  The  road  build- 
ing program  (frequently  a  good  index  for  measuring  efficiency 
in  state  government)  went  ahead  competently  and  rapidly.  The 
campaign  promise  that  an  effort  to  collect  delinquent  taxes 
would  be  made  was  carried  out.  Considerable  sums  were  col- 
lected. The  tangled  accounts  of  the  land  office  were  put  in  order. 

Such  administration  virtues  although  not  spectacular  are  not 
always  easy  to  achieve.  The  day  upon  which  he  left  office,  Han- 
nett himself  pungently  expressed  the  temptations  and  hardships 
a  governor's  flesh  is  heir  to: 

36.  Judah,  Charles,  Governor  Richard  C.  Dillon  (Division  of  Government  Re- 
search, University  of  New  Mexico  Press,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  1948) ,  pp. 
23,  24. 

37.  Personal  interview  with  A,  T.  Hannett  by  Robert  Thompson,  Albuquer- 
que, New  Mexico,  June  28,  1949. 
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.  .  .  The  governor  of  New  Mexico  has  always  been  a  target  for 
the  disappointed  job-hunters,  the  rebuked  or  disappointed  politician, 
and  the  owned  press  serving  particular  personal  ambition  or  special 
interest. 

Each  two  years  since  the  close  of  the  first  state  administration  has 
witnessed  the  inauguration  of  a  new  governor.  Each  occasion  is  digni- 
fied with  pomp  and  circumstance,  there  is  cheering  and  rejoicing, 
there  is  a  large  and  enthusiastic  crowd  of  supporters  and  admirers 
of  the  new  governor-elect,  and  yet  'ere  the  administration  is  sixty 
days  old,  many  of  the  cheering  enthusiasts  turn  to  carping  critics, 
if  not  bitter  enemies— not  because  the  administration  is  giving  bad 
government  or  pursuing  unwise  policies— but  because  someone  did 
not  get  a  job  or  put  over  some  special  privilege.^^ 

Yet  Hannett  survived  his  trial  and  his  administration  com- 
pares favorably  with  others  in  New  Mexico's  history. 

Hannett  was  a  good  governor.  He  was  a  politician  but  very  few 
governors  are  not.  He  was  a  good  politician.  He  was  young,  sincere, 
a  hard  worker,  and  thoroughly  honest.  His  election  code  was  an 
excellent  piece  of  work.  ...  I  did  not  agree  with  many  of  Hannett's 
policies  but  I  believe  he  was  basically  interested  in  advancing  the 
people  of  New  Mexico.^^ 

This  is  not  the  tribute  of  a  sycophant  but  the  measured  judg- 
ment of  a  political  opponent  spoken  long  after  the  dust  of  battle 
had  settled  and  critical  opinion  could  be  objective. 

The  Campaign  of  1^26.  The  Republicans  held  their  conven- 
tion in  Albuquerque  in  1926.  Although  Manuel  Otero,  the  de- 
feated candidate  of  1924,  was  the  pre-convention  favorite  and 
could  probably  have  won  the  nomination  had  he  wanted  it  there 
was  no  certainty  regarding  the  gubernatorial  nominee.  A  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Hugh  Williams,  party  chairman,  to  the  effect  that 
this  was  the  first  time  his  party  was  not  certain  who  was  going 
to  be  nominated  not  only  reflected  the  party's  current  indecision 
but  constituted  a  tribute  to  the  control  exercised  by  Republican 
leaders  during  the  first  decade  of  statehood.  But  if  the  conven- 
tion did  not  know  whom  to  choose  when  it  was  called  to  order 
it  learned  very  soon.  On  the  second  day  Richard  C.  Dillon  of 

38.  New  Mexico  State  Tribune,  January  1,  1927. 

39.  Personal  interview  with  Mr.  Hugh  Woodward  by  Robert  Thompson,  Albu- 
querque, New  Mexico,  June  30,  1949.  Mr.  Woodward,  staunch  Republican,  was 
lieutenant  governor  during  the  administration  of  Richard  Dillon. 
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Encino  was  nominated  by  acclamation  as  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  governor. 

Dillon's  was  a  comparatively  new  face  in  New  Mexico's  poli- 
tics, but  he  was  known  and  liked  throughout  large  sections  of 
the  state.  He  had  a  genius  for  good  fellowship  and  a  reputation 
for  honesty;  a  self-made  man  he  belonged  figuratively  to  the  log 
cabin  tradition  of  American  politics.  He  was  acceptable  to  busi- 
ness as  "safe";  farmers  and  ranchers  felt  that  he  was  one  who 
knew  them  and  with  whom  they  were  accustomed  to  do  business. 
He  had  not,  as  yet,  been  in  public  life  long  enough  to  be  unac- 
ceptable to  Bronson  Cutting.  In  short  he  was  a  strong  candidate. 
This  was  proved  by  the  favorable  reception  his  nomination 
received  from  the  press— Democratic  as  well  as  Republican.  Of 
course,  there  were  exceptions,  the  most  notable  being  the  vitri- 
olic and  irrepressible  Carl  Magee  who  in  his  column,  "Turning 
on  the  Light,"  said: 

Little  Dickie  Dillon,  the  yes-yes  man,  is  "respectable"  but  he  is 
the  pliant  tool  of  the  gang  and  will  do  their  bidding  if  elected.  His 
record  (in  the  state  senate)  at  every  turn  shows  that  his  conscience 
was  subordinated  to  the  will  of  the  gang.  .  .  .  Dillon's  "respectabil- 
ity" is  the  bait  on  the  political  hook,  put  there  to  catch  the  well- 
meaning,  but  gullible,  suckers.  .  .  .  Dillon  is  an  employee  of  Ed 
Sargent.  He  is  running  because  they  (the  old  guard  or  "gang"  Re- 
publicans) told  him  to  do  so.^^ 

There  was  a  grain  of  truth  in  Magee's  invective.  On  the  whole, 
however,  a  more  generally  held  and,  as  events  were  to  prove, 
just  estimate  of  Dillon  was  expressed  by  the  Roswell  Dispatch: 

He  is  a  clean  cut  young  fellow  of  average  ability.  Everyone  respects 
him  which  is  a  higher  point  than  the  possession  of  genius.  .  .  .  He 
is  just  simply  a  plain,  ordinary  sort  of  fellow  with  a  firm  jaw  and 
good  record.^i 

The  remainder  of  the  Republican  state  ticket  was  well  bal- 
anced. Significantly  it  included  Miguel  Otero,  Jr.,  for  state 
auditor.  Mr.  Otero  had  been  floor  leader  of  the  Cutting  forces  in 
the  Democratic  convention  two  years  earlier. 

Much  of  the  Republican  platform  was  the  customary  pointing 
with  pride  and  viewing  with  alarm  that  is  characteristic  of  Amer- 

40.  New  Mexico  State  Tribune,  August  14,  1926. 

41.  August  20,  1926. 
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ican  political  parties.  It  pointed  with  pride  at  Calvin  Coolidge 
and  the  Republican  national  administration.  It  viewed  with 
alarm  Hannett  and  the  state  government.  But  though  there  was 
much  bombast  the  platform  raised  one  concrete  issue— that  of 
race.  The  Hannett  Election  Code  was  attacked  as  a  vicious 
scheme  to  disenfranchise  the  natives.  With  a  strong  ticket  and  a 
good  issue  the  Republicans  went  home  happy. 

The  Democrats  were  not  happy.  The  Hannett-Cutting  break 
had  destroyed  the  combination  that  had  won  in  1924.  Governor 
Hannett  had  worked  hard  and  effectively  to  build  a  party  organi- 
zation that  could  win  without  Cutting  support.  The  task,  how- 
ever, was  difficult  and  Mr.  Hannett  has  remarked  that  he  "had 
more  dead  wood  on  my  back  and  millstones  around  my  neck 
than  becomes  any  one  man."^^ 

Although  the  formal  break  did  not  occur  until  the  state  con- 
vention in  Las  Vegas  there  was  no  question  that  it  would  come. 
On  August  24,  Cutting  supporters  in  the  Santa  Fe  county  con- 
vention bolted.  On  the  same  day  the  New  Mexican  said: 

The  attempt  to  put  Governor  A.  T.  Hannett  over  for  another  term 
in  the  state  house  is  really  about  the  most  disastrous  thing  which 
could  be  undertaken  by  the  Democrats. 

Thus  the  ultimatum  was  clear.  The  Democrats  must  reject 
Hannett's  leadership  for  that  of  Bronson  Cutting.  The  Demo- 
crats refused.  Thereby  they  lost  a  battle,  but  in  view  of  the 
shambles  created  by  Cutting  in  the  Republican  party  they  may 
have  won  a  war. 

The  Democratic  party  held  its  convention  in  Las  Vegas  in 
early  February.  The  Hannett  forces  were  in  complete  control 
and  there  was  no  question  as  to  the  Governor's  renomination. 
There  was,  however,  a  great  deal  of  maneuvering  regarding  the 
rest  of  the  ticket.  This  centered  around  the  demands  of  native 
leaders  who  were  in  a  particularly  strong  position  to  bargain 
inasmuch  as  their  support  was  invaluable  in  fighting  the  race 
issue  raised  by  the  Republicans.  Lorenzo  Delgado  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  particularly  grasping.  Delgado  asked  for  the  nomina- 
tion as  land  commissioner,  and  Hannett  was  given  to  understand 
that  if  he  would  throw  over  Swope  and  accede  to  this  demand 

42.  Personal  interview  with  A.  T.  Hannett  by  Robert  Thompson,  Albuquer- 
que, New  Mexico,  June  26,  1949. 
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Cutting  would  forgive  all  and  support  him.  This  the  Governor 
refused  to  do;  Cutting  retired  from  the  negotiations  and 
Delgado,  now  on  his  own,  continued  to  bargain."*^  In  the  end 
he  did  not  do  too  badly,  getting  on  the  state  ticket  as  Democratic 
candidate  for  lieutenant  governor.  The  Cutting  forces  immedi- 
ately charged  that  the  agreement  further  included  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  United  State  Senator 
Jones,  Hannett  was  to  resign  as  governor  whereupon  Delgado 
moving  into  the  office  would  appoint  Hannett  to  the  Senate. 
Hannett  denied  that  there  was  such  a  deal.  In  addition  to  Del- 
gado five  other  candidates  of  Spanish  extraction  were  nominated 
giving  them  in  all  half  the  places  on  the  state  ticket.  This  was 
a  greater  number  than  the  Republicans  had  named  and  indi- 
cated the  anxiety  with  which  the  party  viewed  the  defection  of 
Cutting  and  the  raising  of  the  race  issue.  Among  other  candidates 
named  were  John  Morrow,  incumbent  Congressman,  and  E.  B. 
Swope. 

The  Democrats  stressed  Hannett's  achievements  and  prom- 
ised to  continue  the  program  inaugurated  during  the  first  term. 
The  party  stood  squarely  back  of  the  election  code  as  drawn  up 
by  the  bi-partisan  committee.  The  Democrats  wisely  minimized 
the  national  scene,  however.  It  was  1926,  prosperity  was  still 
some  three  years  from  the  corner  around  which  it  was  to  disap- 
pear; national  Republicanism  was  still  riding  high.  All  this,  how- 
ever, did  not  prevent  raising  local  issues.  The  Democrats  scored 
heavily  the  political  activities  of  Republican  judges  (aimed  pri- 
marily at  Judge  Holloman  of  Santa  Fe)  and  the  record  of  the 
Republican  dominated  state  senate. 

Having  finished  its  business,  the  convention  adjourned.  Its 
work  was  generally  approved  by  Democrats  throughout  the  state 
although  the  choice  of  Delgado,  a  "two-year  Democrat"  was 
sharply  criticized. 

The  campaign  was  in  some  respects  less  bitter  than  that  of 
1924.  Although  there  were  some  attacks  on  the  character  of 
the  candidates  these  were  less  frequent  and  extreme  in  their  na- 
ture than  those  made  on  Hannett  in  the  Albuquerque  Herald 
two  years  earlier.  Dillon  confined  himself  largely  to  promising 
a  business  administration  and  praising  virtue  in  the  guise  of 

43.  Ibid. 
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prohibition,  Calvin  Coolidge  and  New  Mexico's  sunshine.  He 
attacked  no  one  and  on  the  whole  avoided  the  issues— even  that 
of  the  election  code. 

I  am  for  the  election  laws  with  amendments.  I  am  for  any  fair 
election  law  that  will  give  the  voters  a  square  deal>* 

He  did  not  say  what  amendments  and  the  politically  naive 
might  assume  that  any  fair  election  law  would  give  the  voters  a 
square  deal. 

Hannett  confined  himself  largely  to  the  issues  and  in  contrast 
to  Dillon  met  the  major  ones  squarely.  He  emphasized  free  text 
books,  a  better  workmen's  compensation  law  and  the  use  of 
undisposed  public  lands  for  school  buildings.  He  attacked  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan,  and  later  felt  this  lost  votes  in  some  counties. 
The  Governor  hedged  on  prohibition.  Personally  opposed  to 
the  principle  of  sumptuary  legislation  he  would  not  endorse  it 
in  this  instance,  but  neither  did  he  publicly  attack  it.  It  was, 
perhaps,  the  one  issue  upon  which  Dillon  took  the  firmer  stand. 
But  prohibition,  textbooks,  workmen's  compensation  laws,  new 
schools  were  minor  issues.  The  real  battle  was  over  the  "Hannett 
Election  Code."  Here,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  code  had  been 
drawn  up  by  a  bi-partisan  committee  and  that  the  principles  of 
personal  registration  and  secret  voting  are  basic  to  modern 
democracy  the  Democrats  were  on  the  defensive.  The  more  or 
less  open  voting,  hence  controlled  voting,  was  practiced,  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  "native"  counties  where  the  political  traditions 
and  attitudes  were  derived  from  a  tradition  different  from  that 
of  the  "Anglos."  Like  most  people,  particularly  when  isolated, 
the  Spanish  speaking  people  were  suspicious  of  innovation. 
Moreover  they  trusted  Bronson  Cutting  and  rightfully  looked 
upon  him  as  their  friend  and  were  becoming  increasingly  skep- 
tical of  the  Democratic  party  with  its  "east-side"  orientation.  So 
when  they  were  told  by  their  own  leaders  that  the  "Hannett 
Election  Code"  was  a  plot  directed  against  them  many  believed 
it.  Nor  were  the  Republicans  inept  enough  to  go  beyond  gen- 
eralities. Throughout  the  campaign  Hannett  challenged  his 
adversaries  to  show  him  how  the  code  disenfranchised  anyone. 
They  did  not  reply;  they  were  too  shrewd;  after  all,  they  were 
fighting  an  election  campaign  not  indulging  in  objective  debate. 

44.  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  September  25,  1926. 
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Hannett  had  built  an  effective  political  organization;  he  had 
the  resources  of  the  state  administration  behind  him;  his  record 
in  office  was  commendable,  he  waged  a  vigorous  campaign.  It 
was  not  enough.  The  official  count  was:  Dillon  56,294,  Hannett 
52,543.  The  margin,  though  considerably  larger  than  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  of  199  in  the  previous  election,  was  still  small 
enough  to  make  it  one  of  the  closest  gubernatorial  counts  in  the 
state's  history.  The  Republicans  retained  control  of  the  state 
senate  and  gained  a  majority  in  the  house.  The  Democrats  sal- 
vaged four  offices:  John  Morrow  was  returned  to  Congress, 
Robert  Dow  was  elected  attorney  general,  and  Juanita  Fortune 
and  Warren  Graham  won  their  respective  bids  for  secretary  of 
state  and  state  treasurer. 

Conclusion 

A.  T.  Hannett  was  an  able  governor— in  terms  of  sheer  intel- 
lect perhaps  as  distinguished  as  any  New  Mexico  has  had.  He  was 
shrewd  and  politically  ruthless.  He  was  not  a  reformer.  He 
"fought  hard"  accepting  the  rules— and  lack  of  them— of  the 
times,  but  all  save  the  most  irresponsible  and  partisan  among 
his  opponents  admitted  his  integrity.  His  administration  was 
competent.  He  earnestly  attempted  to  get  the  legislation  his  plat- 
form had  promised  and  was  partially  successful.  Though  by  no 
means  the  "radical"  that  his  enemies  pictured,  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  appears  to  have  been  as 
progressive  as  the  dominant  interests— economic  and  political- 
would  tolerate. 

Yet  Hannett  was  beaten  in  his  try  for  reelection.  Why?  First 
the  "Hannett  Election  Code."  It  was  later  adopted  without  seri- 
ous opposition  in  the  form  Hannett  advocated,  but  that  was 
later.  In  1926,  it  was  a  good  political  issue— the  Republicans 
made  the  most  of  it.  Secondly  there  was  Bronson  Cutting.  Carl 
Magee  did  not  like  Cutting— no  one  attacked  him  more  viciously 
—but  he  gave  credit  where  he  believed  credit  was  due: 

I  wish  to  take  my  hat  off  to  Bronson  Cutting  and  his  money  bags. 
They  held  the  balance  of  power  and  won  the  election.  .  .  .  Back 
with  the  Republicans,  and  with  the  weight  of  added  millions  recently 
inherited  Cutting  turned  the  trick."  ^^ 

45.  New  Mexico  State  Tribune^  November  5,  1926. 
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A  third  major  factor  was  Dillon.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  good 
"vote-getter."  The  1926  and  subsequent  campaigns  proved  him 
one  of  the  strongest  candidates  the  Republican  party  has  had. 
His  methods  were  unorthodox  but  effective.  Minor  factors  such 
as  the  Ku  Klux  Klan/^  prohibition  and  the  controversial  nom- 
ination of  Lorenzo  Delgado  can  probably  be  discounted. 

Whatever  the  cause  Hannett  was  beaten.  He  did  not  return 
to  Gallup  but  moved  to  Albuquerque  where  he  has  remained 
an  active  and  influential  figure  in  Democratic  political  circles. 

46.  Mr.  Hannett  suggests  that  his  anti-Klan  stand  may  have  cost  him  votes, 
mentioning  Quay,  Colfax  and  Grant  Counties.  Personal  interview  with  A.  T. 
Hannett  by  Robert  Thompson,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  June  20,  1949. 
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